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.C 2% aurnor’s NOTE 


This is an interim report. The whole story of the 
defence of Calais will never be told, because much of it 
was enacted by little groups of men who, with no witness 
but the enemy, fought till they were killed. But many 
survived the action and are now prisoners of war. Some 
day they will tell, more fully and more accurately than 
I have done, the story of Calais. In the meantime, I 
have gathered what information I could from various 
records in the War Office, and from officers and men 
who took part in the fighting. 


Major Williams, M.C., Goth Rifles, who was made 
prisoner but escaped, let me use his own narrative, and 
gave me other assistance. Major D. E. B. Talbot, Royal 
West Kent Regiment, and Major J. A. Taylor, M.C., 
the Rifle Brigade, gave me their evidence and much help. 
So did Lance-Corporal Illingworth, Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles, and Rifleman Hosington, D.C.M., Goth Rifles. 
I also read a short account of the affair by Lieutenant 
T. S. Lucas, M.C., Queen Victoria’s Rifles; and other 
survivors’ narratives. Two reports by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keller, Royal Tank Regiment, were particularly 
useful. Mrs. Hoskyns allowed me to see certain papers 
that belonged to her son, the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chandos Hoskyns, the Rifle Brigade; and I read an 
interesting report by Captain W. C. Robertson of the 
S.S. Kohistan. The Hon. Mrs. Nicholson, whose hus- 
band, Brigadier Nicholson, is now a prisoner of war, also 
gave me information. 

But even with so much help, the story is far from 
complete. In parts it may be inaccurate, and because it 
fails to mention many brave men, many a gallant action, 
it is certainly unjust. But the outline is here, and some- 
thing may be learnt of the spirit which animated the 
defence. That is my justification for giving out a half- told 
tale: of sucha story evena fragment is worth the telling. 
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THE DEFENCE OF CALAIS — 


I. Purpose and Achievement 


ON THE 22ND AND 23RD MAY, 1940, 4 
small British force was disembarked in Calais. Its pur- 
pose was to keep the port open and establish lines of 
communication with Dunkirk. A rather sinister atten- 
tion was by then focused upon Dunkirk ; though few 
people had yet thought af it as the gate whose opening or 
closing would mean life or death to our continental 
Army. 

The British Expeditionary Force, retreating westward 
from the river Escaut, was already isolated from its 
principal bases of supply. The enemy’s armoured divi- 
sions, advancing rapidly towards the coast from the area 
between Albert and Cambrai, had cut its lines of commu- 
nication. The primary object of the Calais Force was 
therefore to secure a new supply-route. 

That this would be impossible became apparent almost 
immediately. The enemy, still advancing, was enormously 
superior both in numbers and in strength. The Calais 
Force had no hope of breaking through the ever-thicken- 
ing horde that pressed upon its thinly manned defences, 
and only by the utmost gallantry could it expect to hold 
the town even for a few days. 

Therefore the strategic value of Calais, as a port, no 
longer existed, and it was debated whether or not the | 
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Force should be re-embarked, and Calais abandoned. 
But finally an order was sent to Brigadier Nicholson 
to remain where he was. General Ironside, the C.1.G.S., 
used these words: ‘“ You will carry out this order in 
an active, not a passive manner. 1 need not say more.” 
This decision had an unforeseen result. 

The Force was annihilated, but the fury of its death 
struggle engaged, during four vital days, the whole 
strength of at least two Panzer divisions that might other- 
wise have cut our retreating army’s road to the sea. 

Between Calais and Dunkirk the French were given 
time to flood and hold the Gravelines water-lines, and 
this was a decisive operation in the successful rearguard 
action that permitted the evacuation of more than three 
hundred thousand French and British soldiers. The 
scythe-like sweep of the German divisions stopped, with 
a jerk, at Calais. The tip of the scythe had meta stone. 


N. Calais 


APPROACHING CALAIS from the Channel, one first sees 
a pair of breakwaters and a couple of tall spires: an old 
lighthouse and the Church of Notre Dame. To the east 
there are sand and benty dunes, to the west a bathing- 
beach of no great attraction. The historical interest of 
the town depends chiefly on the two hundred years during 
which it was English territory. This period opens with 
the well-known story of the Burghers of Calais, and was 
closed by a French army, of overwhelming numbers, that 
recaptured the town, after a few days’ siege, from a small 
and poorly equipped English garrison. 

In appearance Calais is not impressive. From the Gare 
Maritime the railway emerges to thread the streets, to loop 
the old town, and meet another line that surrounds the 
larger new town; canals intersect the whole area, and 
bridges are about as numerous as level-crossings. The 
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houses, straight-fronted with their windows shuttered, 
may, to a sensitive observer, look slightly inhospitable. 
The town is flat except in the Courgain, the narrow-laned 
fishermen’s quarter, where the ground rises to a modest 
height. on 

In plan, Calais somewhat resembles a plum. The stone 
of the plum is Calais-Nord: the old town and the docks 
and the Citadel. The new town, Calais-Sud, which 
encloses the old, is the flesh of the plum. 

In this narrative of the defence of Calais, there is fre- 
quent reference to an Outer Perimeter and an Inner Peri- 
meter. The Outer Perimeter, on which the opening 
phase of the battle was fought, is roughly a line surround- 
ing the entire plum; the Inner Perimeter, where the 
second phase was fought, surrounds the stone of the 
plum, and that part called the Petit Courgain. 

The outer line coincides over much of its length with 
the railway-line; and this runs along an embankment 
which is largely made of the old ramparts that protected 
Calais when it was a fortified town. This embankment 
was obviously useful to the defence. The Inner Peri- 
meter was guarded to some extent by canals. 

The neighbouring country is flat, sprinkled with — 
villages, cut by numerous canals and ditches, crossed by 
embankments. Immediately to the east of the town there 
is a wood: it was to the north of this wood, and east of 
the Bassin des Chasses, that the 6oth and the Rifle Brigade 
assembled after going ashore. 

Calais had no defences of its own except a couple of 
coastal batteries, which were useless against attack from 
the other side; and their guns were not in action. 


i. Lhe Opening Scene 


THE 30TH INFANTRY BRIGADE was commanded 
by Brigadier Claude Nicholson, and consisted of a 
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battalion each of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (Goth 
Rifles), Queen Victoria’s Rifles, and the Rifle Brigade. 
The Brigade Group was completed by a battalion of 
the Royal Tank Regiment, and an Anti-Tank battery 
of Royal Artillery. 

Queen Victoria’s Rifles and the Tank battalion arrived 
in Calais on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 22nd. 
The Tank battalion had orders to disembark with all 
possible speed, but the cranes on the quay were out of 
action. The electric power had been cut off. A party of 
Royal Engineers, after some delay, got them into working 
order, and throughout the night the light tanks and 
cruiser tanks and transport vehicles were hoisted out. 
But the battalion had left its home station at four hours’ 
notice. Some of its stores had not arrived in time, and 
its guns were still in a peaceful coating of mineral jelly. 
The troopers were at work all night, cleaning their 
weapons, checking equipment, fuelling. 

By noon on Thursday the harbour was almost empty : 
all the small craft that normally used it had gone. But 
the roads leading into Calais were still crowded with 
despairing people fleeing from the German advance. 
The troops who had just gone ashore had orders to pre- 
vent them coming into the town, and in this impossible 
task they showed the utmost patience. The French 
civilians had been instructed to keep an alert eye open for 
spies, and Riflemen who knew no word of any language 
but their own had to listen to many a vivid but wholly 
incomprehensible denunciation of suspicious characters. 
There was a rumour, too, premature by a day or so, that 
Boulogne had fallen. 


The Rifle Brigade and the Goth arrived in Calais early 
on Thursday afternoon. They were followed by two 
motor-transport ships, which docked a few hours later : 
these ships carried vehicles, ammunition, and other 
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equipment. The business of unloading was even 
more difficult than it had been the day before. Calais 
was swarming with refugees, and the remnants of 
broken units, seeking the nearest port, came driving in 
and jammed the roads about the harbour with their 
trucks and lorries. Two hospital trains arrived, full of 
wounded men. | 

_ These trains had been three days on their journey. 
They had gone to Dunkirk and to Boulogne, and at: 
neither place could the wounded men be received and 
put aboard a ship. There may have been as many as six 
hundred men in the trains, but when soldiers came to 
carry them to the docks, they found many dead. 


On Thursday afternoon the Germans began to shell 
the harbour. At intervals from four to six, and again 
when darkness fell, it was under fire. The French steve- 
dores showed some unwillingness to work in these condi- 
tions, and about thirty Sappers took over the task of 
unloading the transport ships. They were, presumably, 
not quite so dexterous as professionals would have been, 
and by the following morning, though one ship had been 
emptied, there was still a great deal of cargo aboard the 
other. 

Then in the confusion, in the crossing tides of soldiers 
forming to go into action, and non-combatants under 
orders to return, and the long-suffering wounded being 
taken to hospital—and the sooner they got there the 
more would be healed—then there occurred a most 
unhappy mischance. On the day before, the City of Canter- 
bury had gone out full of refugees, and now these other 
ships put to sea with their hundreds of wounded aboard, — 
and sixteen hundred non-combatants of one sort or 
another. And with its human cargo the unloaded vessel 
took back to England about two-thirds of the Rifle 
Brigade’s stores and vehicles. 
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It is not known who gave the order to sail. A message 
may have been misinterpreted, or sameone, burdened by 
his own responsibility, may have been hasty, may have 
been ignorant that ammunition for the defence was still 
on board. The enemy had his Fifth Column at work in 
Calais ; the order may have come from a German agent. 
But whoever gave the word was responsible for a disas- 
trous weakening of the little garrison that remained in 
Calais. 

It was in these circumstances of unending hubbub and 
crowded confusion, in the heat of summer, that the Force 
came ashore. It was in these circumstances that Nichol- 
son had to decide the manner of his defence, reconnoitre 
his position, and dispose his troops. He did not know, 
with any accuracy, where the Germans were. But he 
knew they were not far away, and he was to see them 
soon enough. 


IV. Wednesday the Twenty-second 


GERMAN RECONNAISSANCE PLANES, fiy- 
ing high over the Channel, observed the crossing of the 
ships on Wednesday; but our information of the 
enemy’s activity came largely from less accurate sources. 
Refugees, no matter from what direction they arrived, 
had nearly always seen a German column just down the 
road. 

Queen Victoria’s Rifles, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
McCartney, landed in the early afternoon, and one Com- 
pany immediately took up a position to cover the 
harbour, while the other Companies went to the outskirts 
of the town; a Company was later sent to Sangatte, 
a small bathing resort about four miles from Calais in 
the direction of Boulogne. During the evening orders 
were issued to cover the roads leading to Dunkirk, and 
the Company at the harbour moved off in a throng of 
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refugees, of Belgian and French soldiers, and began to 
build road-blocks about five miles out. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Keller, commanding the Tank 
battalion, found a suitable harbour for his fighting 
vehicles outside the town, and received, to begin with, 
orders to make contact with the Guards Brigade at 
Boulogne. But later in the day new instructions arrived, 
from General Headquarters, that he was to go at once to 
St. Omer. He was unable to do this, of course, because 
his tanks were not yet unloaded. But as soon as a few 
of them had been put ashore, he sent off a patrol, which 
returned about two o’clock on Thursday morning with 
the information that there was no one to report to in St. 
Omer. This, if true, was bewildering news, for it was 
then believed that the Tank battalion had been sent to — 
France for the express purpose of giving protection, at 
St. Omer, to our rear General Headquarters. 


V. Thursday the Twenty-third 


WHILE THE 60TH and the Rifle Brigade were coming 
ashore, the Officer Commanding the Headquarters 
Squadron of the Tank battalion had sent, by wireless 
telephone, a message to his Colonel. Brigadier Nicholson, 
he said, wanted to know where the tanks were, and what 
information there was to guide his disposal of the 
infantry who, at that moment, were disembarking. 

The Colonel’s reply was impatient. ‘ Get off the air,” 
he said; “I’m fighting a battle.” 

A liaison officer from General Headquarters had again 
insisted that the tanks must go to St. Omer. He himself 
had asked for a patrol, and set off in that direction with 
three light tanks. He returned to Calais, wounded, 
sbout midday. The patrol pushed on, and was never 
heard of again. 

It was known that a German column was advancing 
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from Marquise, a village between Calais and Boulogne, 
but by moving swiftly there was a chance of crossing in 
front of it, through Guines, and reaching St. Omer. But 
speed was essential. Not all the vehicles had been un- 
loaded, but three squadrons were formed out of those 
which had come ashore, and they moved off about two 
o’clock. 

But speed, however much it was desired, was impos- 
sible. The roads were full of refugees, French troops 
marching, army lorries. Sunken roads intersected the 
countryside. It was an ill place for tanks to manceuvre 
in. The squadron forming a right flank-guard had to be 
called in. Then, about five miles out, just west of 
Guines, the advance guard halted. Along the road in 
front of it there was a long advancing column, but 
whether French or German it was difficult to tell. A 
shower of rain was falling, and visibility was poor. 

The Colonel came up, and about the strange column 
men hurriedly began to move anti-tank guns into 
position. They were Germans and the battle started. 

It was a ragged, inconclusive affair. Some of our 
tanks, hull-down, cruised along the column, firing into it. 
But the Germans had heavier vehicles, a field-gun, more 
anti-tank guns than at first were seen. We were out- 
matched, and several of our tanks were hit and disabled. 
The Colonel decided to rally the battalion and withdraw 
behind the railway towards Coquelles. There he got a 
message that the Brigadier was coming out to see him, 
and meanwhile he must remain on his new position, on 
the high ground near Coquelles. 


Moving into Position 
During the earliest hours of Thursday—while the 
tanks were still being unloaded, and before the ships that 
brought the 6oth and the Rifle Brigade were in sight of 
France—dawa patrols of Queen Victoria’s Rifles had 
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one out in several directions. They must have pressed 
orward, intent only on finding the enemy. They found 
him, and did not return. 


Then, in the afternoon, the 6oth and the Rifle Brigade 
came ashore, and assembled on the sand-dunes north-east 
of Calais. His Majesty’s ships Vimiera and Windsor were 
patrolling to the west, and fighters of the Royal Air 
Force defended the air. There was no enemy bombing 
during Thursday. But the sound of firing, first heard 
from the south-western approaches, spread eastward 
round the perimeter, and told the waiting infantry what 
they might soon expect. 

The area of assembly in the dunes lay between the 
beach and a small wood, and when evening came the men 
could hear, not only shell-fire and the lapsing noise of the 
sea, but the insistent song of nightingales. The nightin- 
gales, not long arrived from Africa, were in full song, and 
throughout the battle they were as melodious by night 
as the guns were harsh by day. 

From the sand-hills the two battalions moved to their 
alata on the outer perimeter, the 6oth on the 

oulogne side of the town, the Rifle Brigade on the side 
towards Dunkirk. The Rifle Brigade had their outer 
flank on the dunes north-east of the harbour; the 6oth 
had theirs on the western outskirts of Fort Risban. The 
junction of the two battalions was in the neighbourhood 
of the Halte St. Pierre. The 6oth, if they could reach there, 
were also to make contact with the detachment of Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles at Sangatte. 

A few civilian motor-cars were requisitioned to take 
some of the troops to their positions, but the majority 
had to march. For many it was a forced march, three 
miles across the town, opposed by a turbulent stream of 
civilian refugees. At intervals throughout this difficult 
movement—during the late hours of Thursday and the 
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early morning of Friday, that is—the Germans were 
shelling the streets. 

An hour or so before darkness, about eight o’clock, 
Nicholson had arrived at the Tank battalion’s position 
near Coquelles. He explained his purpose, which was to 
try and open the road to Dunkirk. The tanks were to 
stay where they were till dark, and then return to a 
rendezvous near the Porte de Marck, from where the 
attempt would be made. Nicholson had, in the mean- 
time, formed a patrol of the cruisers and light tanks 
remaining in Calais, and sent it out on the road to Ardres. 
But at Les Attaques it had found a road-block defended 
by anti-tanks guns, a field-gun, and half a dozen German 
tanks. That way was closed. 


" The Road to Dunkirk was Closed 


A little before midnight the exploratory thrust towards 
Dunkirk was set in motion. About 560 tons of pro- 
visions had been landed, half of which, already loaded 
on to lorries, was ready to move. ‘Two tank patrols went 
out. One reached Marck and returned without having 
seen the enemy, but the other found him at Le Beaumarais, 
About two o’clock on Friday morning, the Brigadier 
himself accompanying it, a composite company of the 
Rifle Brigade went out on either side of a squadron of 
tanks, but failed to move the enemy from his position. 
Here again the nature of the country hampered the move- 
ment of tanks, and there was no room to deploy 4 second 
squadron. The situation was stalemate. The road to 
Dunkirk was closed, and in its original purpose the 
Calais Force was already defeated. 

The scratch company of the Rifle Brigade, apparently, 
was most unwilling to abandon its eastward thrust. At 
some time during the night a subaltern in a Bren-carrier 
reported, by wireless telephone, that his platoon was 
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almost surrounded: should he retire ? He was perfectly 
calm, and anxious only to do the proper thing. He was 
told that the proper thing was to remember his orders 
and use his judgment. 


Half an hour later they spoke to him again. He was 
still in the same position, in the same mood, and the same 
danger. It was almost impossible to estimate the whole 
situation, but it was lively. Somewhere, not far away, 
a Rifleman with a Bren gun had killed a full dozen of 
Germans. But the Germans were in vastly greater 
strength. The subaltern was authorised to withdraw his 
platoon. 


Another half-hour went by, and again his voice came 
over the air. No, he hadn’t yet begun to move, but now 
he really thought he would have to retire. He was still 
unperturbed, his only anxiety was still to do the proper 
thing. Withdraw immediately, he was told, and he 
acknowledged the order. But the dominant note in his 
voice was reluctance. 

Early on Thursday the Canadian Division, in England, 
was warned to prepare an Infantry Brigade Group to 
reinforce the Calais garrison. This movement was never 
made, as the situation, both local and general, deteriorated 
too rapidly. But half an hour before midnight on 
Thursday, General McNaughton arrived in Calais and 
reconnoitred the position. He found some fires burning 
in the town, and the population nervous. There was 
scattered sniping in the streets, from the enemy’s Fifth 
Column. We had eight anti-tank guns in defensive 
positions on the principal roads, and the main canals 
were effective tank-obstacles. 

He returned to England with the assurance that our 
troops were in good heart. 
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vi. Friday the Twenty-fourth 


THE DAY BEGAN BADLY. The Brigadier knew 
that he might be ordered to evacuate Calais at short 
notice, and to him, having already discovered the impos- 
sibility of achieving his initial purpose and reaching 
Dunkitk—of establishing and holding lines of com- 
munication between Calais and Dunkirk—such an order 
would surely have appeared most sweetly reasonable. 

At seven o’clock in the morning he discussed the 
situation with Colonel Keller and they debated what 
should be done with the tanks if the order came. It was 
considered important that the cruiser tanks should not 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and it was decided that they 
would have to be burnt. | | 

Two ships had come into the harbour during the 
night. One left early, but the other, the Kobistan, stood 
by to embark wounded, refugees and more non-com- 
batants. Men of B Echelon of the Tank Regiment— 
transport-drivers and others—were ordered to go aboard. 
The ship sailed before noon, and its last sight of Calais 
was grim enough. Shell-fire during the night and morn- 
ing had started fires in the town. The bombardment was 
growing heavier, the fires were spreading. A veil of 
smoke lay over the roofs, and the prospect of evacuation 
had been withdrawn. 

Yet those who remained were not dismayed, for when 
the Kobistan was moving from the quay and pointing 
to go out,’the Captain looked down from his bridge 
and saw, beside the Gare Maritime, a Company of the 
Rifle Brigade waving their hands and cheering the ship 
as it put to sea and left them to their battle. 

Dawn patrols of the 6oth, on roads leading westward 
and south-westward of the town, had met strong opposi- 
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tion about half a mile away and failed to make contact 
with the detachment at Sangatte. The German advance 
continued, and throughout the day there was fighting 
round the outer perimeter. The Tank battalion, its 
strength reduced by mechanical faults and by its losses in 
the skirmish at Guines, was againinaction. A strong sortie 
drove out a German force that, in the morning, pierced 
the southern perimeter, and patrolling was continued 
through the streets. But then, before there came the 
decisive order that the defence of Calais must be main- 
. tained, and because the cruisers must by no chance be 
left in the enemy’s possession, a start was made with 
burning them. Two were set on fire. And while the 
flames were licking their sides an urgent message arrived 
that all tanks were wanted, immediately, on the western 
front. 

A Squadron was sent there—or the remnants of a 
Squadron—and the remnants did some brisk and gallant 
work in the western neighbourhood of Les Fontinettes. 
There was stubborn infantry fighting on the perimeter 
there, but the sight of the tanks in action won the admir- 
ing attention of some Riflemen of the 6oth, one of whom 
reported that he saw our cruisers—though there could 
not have been more than three or four—enclosing a herd 
of German tanks, driving round and round them, and 
shooting into their mass with deadly effect. 

When the immediate threat had been dispelled, the 
tanks were ordered to return into the town. But one 
remained with the 6oth, and by the following morning 
the Corporal in command of it had a very pretty score: 
he had knocked out eight of the enemy’s tanks, including 
a heavyweight. 


Thirst—Bombardment—Fifth Columnists 


The weather was hot, and in some places the troops 
were already suffering from thirst: very early in the 
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bombardment the water-mains had been cut. But here 
and there a shop or estaminet was still open, and it was 
possible to obtain wine. A Corporal of Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles was sent by his platoon officer to buy half a dozen 
bottles for some thirsty soldiers; and surely it is a 
pleasant comment on the manners of these men that, in 
a besieged and burning town, which they were defend- 
ing, they neither looted nor requisitioned their wine, but 
with great calm and dignity enquired the price, and | 
paid it. 

The enemy continued to press his attack. The bom- 
bardment grew heavier, and all round the perimeter the 
German tanks and infantry were probing for weakness. 
Dead Riflemen lay on the embankment to prove their 
own and the enemy’s persistence. The Fifth Column 
became increasingly active. German snipers, in civilian 
dress, had found positions in top-storey windows, and 
they had established, within the town, observation posts 
both for their field batteries and mortars, ‘These irre- 
gulars were of great value to the enemy, and we could 
not deal effectively with them because we could not spare 
from the perimeter sufficient men to smoke them out. 
The civilian population, or as much of it as remained in 
Calais, had gone to ground in their cellars. 


In the early afternoon there came news that a German 
column of two hundred tanks was on its way to Calais 
from Wissant, a plage between Calais and Boulogne. 
Nicholson was given some air support against this 
attack. But shortly after two o’clock he reported that 
he was being hard pressed, and doubted if he could hold 
his forward line for long without reinforcements. He 
was, at that time, in direct communication with the War 
Office by telephone. If the enemy should break through, 
he said, he had no reserves to meet them. Nor had he 
any reserve of small arms ammunition. The so-called 
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inner perimeter, on which he might fall back, was not 
well suited for defence, as it permitted no observation. 

The War Office replied that ammunition was being 
sent to him in a drifter, and the Royal Air Force would 
give him all the support in its power. 

The two destroyers patrolling off-shore did good ser- 
vice, and during the previous night they had fought a 
spirited engagement with the German field-batteries. 
But there was a battery about three miles west of the 
town that was doing a lot of damage, and these guns 
unfortunately were not visible from the sea. 

The enemy’s attack reached a climax about three 
o’clock. The western perimeter was again in danger, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Miller, commanding the 6oth, in- 
formed Brigade Headquarters that it was doubtful if it 
could be held much longer. The Brigadier, whose Head- 
quarters had till then been in the Boulevard Léon Gam- 
betta, removed them to the Gare Maritime and detached 
.a platoon of the Rifle Brigade to reinforce the Goth. 
With this platoon Miller formed a strong point in the 
centre of the town, near the Place du Théatre, and then 
made a tour of the perimeter. The situation by then had 
slightly improved. 7 


Withdrawal from Outer Perimeter 


The perimeter was held until dark, though by six 
o’clock there were breaches in it; the Germans, whose 
attack throughout was most resolute and searching, were 
filtering in from the south. This day-long defence of the 
outer line had protected the port of Calais from fire, and 
shipping could still use it. The Royal Navy, indeed, 
continued to use it for as long as there was reason, and 
motor-boats that had been built for idle days on the 
Solent came in and out of the shell-pocked, smoky 
harbour, bringing messages and removing wounded, with 
intrepid assurance. 
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When darkness fell the 6oth, the Rifle Brigade, and 
detachments of Queen Victoria’s Rifles made a general 
retirement to the inner perimeter: a line, that is, enclos- 
ing the dock area, the old town, and the Petit Courgain. 
A Company of the Goth continued to hold its exposed 
position on the west of Fort Risban, and the Rifle Brigade 
were along the Canal de Calais and the Canal de Marck, on 
the old ramparts running north from the Porte de Marck 
and on the dunes. 

A Company of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, which had 
been holding an eastward position near the original 
assembly area, had been out of touch all day with one of 
its platoons. The platoon was well forward, in an old 
redoubt with railway lines behind it and a canal on one 
flank. The Germans were on two sides of it, and sniping 
it from the canal bank and the bridge across the railway. 
The platoon appeared to be in a hopeless situation, but 
it held off the enemy’s attack till dark, and successfully 
withdrew. The men had had nothing to eat or drink, 
and they were very tired. But what finally compelled 
them to withdraw was lack of ammunition. They had 
fired their last round. 

Just before midnight Nicholson was informed that a 
Brigade Group of the 48th Division had started that 
morning to march to his assistance. But nothing more 
was heard of this relief. Two Brigades of the 48th 
Division were then in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, 
but very weary. Not long after the arrival of this 
news—this vain hope—the direct line to London was 
cut. 5 

During the night one of our destroyers entered the 
harbour, narrowly missed by shell-fire,and landed some 
ammunition. Admiral Somerville, who was on board, 
saw Nicholson and heard from him that during the two 
days of fighting a number of German tanks had been 
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destroyed, and the enemy had taken fairly severe punish- 
ment. The Germans appeared, at the moment, to be 
short of ammunition. We also had had a good many 
casualties, and Nicholson emphasised his need of guns. 
He had two light anti-aircraft guns, and both two-inch 
and three-inch mortars ; but he was desperately short of 
mortar ammunition. 

The anti-tank guns had all been used singly to cover 
the main approaches. Half of them were out of action 
when the long perimeter was abandoned, and by Satur- 
day morning only two remained. Their final positions 
were near the harbour. 

Admiral Somerville reported that Nicholson was 
tired, but calm. 


Vil. Saturday the Twenty-fifth 


FIVE OFFICERS and about a hundred and twenty 
men of an anti-aircraft battery of Royal Artillery came 
into Calais late on Friday night, They had fought their 
way down from Belgium. They had, before destroying 
them, been using their guns against unorthodox targets : 
not against aeroplanes, but German tanks. 

They came into Calais in good order and with a great 
air of confidence. They had between them half a dozen 
revolvers, about twenty rifles, and two anti-tank rifles. 
They slept at the Gare Maritime, and in the morning 
paraded on the station square. They looked smart and 
clean. Their officers inspected them, and they stood at 
ease. Then a voice rang out, and the square re-echoed 
the stamp of their obedient boots. Rigid, without a 
movement, they waited the arrival of their Commanding 
Officer. They were the weary remainder of their regi- 
ment; they had been fighting or marching for three 
weeks ; they were in the smouldering heart of a lost 
town—but in the opinion of the Major who commanded 
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. them these misfortunes were by no means grave enough 
to interfere with discipline. They were soldiers, and like 
soldiers they behaved. 

Though the honour of the defence of Calais belongs 
essentially to the Rifle Regiments and the Tank battalion, 
there were fragments of many other units that had their 
share in it. ‘There were these imperturbable Gunners. 
There had been a Searchlight Regiment stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Calais, and its men, in their isolated 
posts, must have been the first to meet the German 
advance. Its Regimental Headquarters were in a farm, 
and the farm became a fortress i was stubbornly held 
by a few officers and a team of despatch-riders, signallers, 
clerks, cooks and batmen. Fragments of the Searchlight 
Regiment fell back on Calais, and on Saturday, when the 
battle was fought round the inner perimeter, about 
seventy of its men were in the line with the 6oth. They, 
and other remnants, came demanding a share in the 
defence: men of the Royal Army Service Corps, the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps, a few Military Police. 

The Military Police, it appears, held the same stern 
view as the Major commanding the anti-aircraft battery : 
that war should not be allowed to interfere with dis- 
cipline. A Rifleman of Queen Victoria’s Rifles reports 
that on this Saturday, when Calais was very like 
inferno and he was running down a ruined street with a 
message, he was halted by a Red Cap, who admonished 
him and took his name for being improperly dressed, in 
that he was not carrying his respirator. 


Nearly a hundred Royal Marines were landed, and 
shared with the French the task of defending the Citadel 
after the Brigadier had made his Headquarters there. 
Though there were many French troops, in Calais or near 
it, who were demoralised and took no part in the defence, 
there were others who fought with sparkling. courage. 
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There was, for instance, a French field-gun in the Parc St. 
Pierre. It was served, with skill and stubborn bravery, 
by French gunners till they were overwhelmed. There 
were French soldiers, under no command but their own 
will, who went cleverly stalking the German snipers. 
Not all Frenchmen succumbed to the malady of defeat, 
and those who were immune to it maintained, with élan 
and tenacity of purpose, the tradition of gallantry that 
France more truly wears. 

There were, it may be, still others who played an 
honourable part, and shared with the Riflemen the burden 
and the glory: the record is incomplete. Nor can the 
battle be described in all its details, for as it grew fiercer 
it became more confused. It became an affair of street- 
corners, bridges, and upstair windows. 


Attacked from All Sides 


The night had been comparatively quiet, and in the 
early morning two subalterns of the Rifle Brigade, in a 
Bren carrier, made an independent reconnaissance in 
Calais-Sud and found it nearly empty. But when the 
attack began, it was pressed throughout the day with 
growing weight. The Germans were using the full 
strength of two Panzer divisions. Their artillery directed 
heavy neutralising fire on our positions, and this was 
followed by strong infantry attack with tanks in support. 

New forces of motor-borne German infantry arrived, 
and joined the action. The enemy’s intense desire to 
make a quick finish of Calais, and move on, was very 
evident: prisoners taken about this time were closely 

uestioned about the state of affairs in the old town and 

e Citadel. The town was completely invested, and the 
attack came from all sides. 

At three o’clock there began a concentrated bombard- 
ment which lasted for three hours, Air-bombing, how- 
ever, was not severe. Oil-tanks west of the town had 
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been set on fire, and a roof of black smoke made some 
protection against the Luftwaffe. 

Nicholson had now established Brigade Headquarters 
in the Citadel—a sixteenth-century structure, the principal 
remnant of the old fortifications—which was held by 
about, eight hundred French troops. His rear head- 
quarters remained at the Gare Maritime. Since the 
cutting of the direct line to London he had been using 
a wireless set that gave him communication with Dover ; 
but this set was put out of action some time on Saturday 
evening, and thereaftet he had to use runners to his rear 
headquarters at the Gare Maritime, where there was also 
a transmitter. : 

At half-past four in the afternoon he sent out his last 
direct message from the Citadel. He reported heavy 
shelling, and said that his troops were holding the 
northern part of the town. His greatest need was guns. 
He asked also for air support. He wanted a bomber 
fotce to attack the enemy’s batteries, and any troops seen 
outside the inner perimeter. 

These detnands were not neglected. The War Office, 
from which the soth Brigade was directly administered, 
was making arrangements to send nine 3.7-in. howitzers 
to Dover for shipment to Calais—though the landing of 
such guns would, in the circumstances, be difficule—but 
the march of events became too precipitate for the move- 
ment to be completed. Verity and Windsor, however, 
the never-resting destroyers, continued to engage the 
German batteries whenever that was possible. 


The 60th Gave a Party 


Half a company of the 6oth had made a defensive 
sea in a hotel near the Post Office. The afternoon 


ombardment set on fire most of the houses in the — 


neighbourhood, and discouraged unnecessary movement 
through the streets. Look-outs were therefore posted 
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in the upper parts of the hotel, and the remainder of the 
half-company gathered on the ground floor. There was 
a piano in the hotel, and happily some remaining wine. 
The 6oth gave a party. They themselves were their only 
guests, but that was good enough company, and the 
party went well. They crowded round the piano and 
sang lustily against the shattering noises of the bombard- 
ment. 

Then the barrage stopped, and the German tanks came 
in. The party broke up. An officer, taking a pair of 
anti-tank rifles, lay down on the pavement in front of 
the hotel. The weather was warm, and burning houses 
aggravated the heat of the sun. The officer lay in his 
shirt-sleeves. A Rifleman beside him acted as loader, 
and as the German tanks came racing past, shooting at 
everything in sight, he maintained with his pair of rifles 
steady fire against them. He put two out of action. The 
next morning, Sunday that is, he was killed by a sniper. 

Following the tanks came German infantry. They 
came up the street on either pavement, hugging the walls. 
The Riflemen, still in their party mood, went out and met 
them with a cheer. The Germans broke and fled before 
the close fire of rifles and Bren guns, 


Lack of communication imposed a grave difficulty on 
the defences, and this was largely due to the nature of 
French domestic architecture. The houses, built back to 
back, had no rear entrance. Their back-door opened, at 
best, into a small courtyard. We had no tools with 
which to open passages through the walls, and the only 
way of getting from one house to another was to run 
_ down the open street. But every street was perilous. 
The German Fifth Column was gaining boldness, and 
more snipers were coming into action. There were 
snipers and observation posts, in almost impregnable 
positions, on the Lighthouse near the Courgain, on the 
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towers of the Church of Notre Dame and the Hotel de 
Ville. ‘With their guidance the fire of the German 
mottars was accurate and very destructive. Their 
mortars were so accurate that a gunner could, if he chose, 
lob half a dozen shells into a single window. The enemy 
used a great many of these weapons, bringing them up 
into his forward positions. 


Regimental Tradition 


Our inner perimeter consisted of isolated posts, and 
the stubborn continuance of defence, in these conditions, 
was due to the individual quality of the Riflemen and 
their superb morale. Every man by this time was dog- 
tired, and most were hungry. Since leaving their home 
stations at the beginning of the week they had had no 
proper rest, nothing but an hour or two of exhausted 
sleep in a casual corner. There was food in plenty at the 
station on the dock, but for much of the time the station 
was ringed by a barrage of fire, and the orderly distribu- 
tion of rations was impossible. 

On Friday the Government had sent to Brigadier 
Nicholson the following message: “‘ Defence of Calais 
to the utmost is of highest importance to our Country 
as symbolising our continued co-operation with France. 
The eyes of the Empire are upon the defence of Calais, 
and His Majesty’s Government are confident that you 
and your gallant Regiments will perform an exploit 
worthy of the British name.”” This message, received on 
Saturday, was sent to all units, but in the circumstances 
it is doubtful if the motive, admirable though it was, 
made much appeal to the men, 

It rather appears that their staunch courage was 
inspired by obedience to their very fine regimental 
traditions. Six or eight men in a shell-rocked house full 
of tawdry French furniture would fight as if they were 
defending the Holy Sepulchre because the Corporal in 
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command had told them, “‘ This is where Mr. So-and-So 
said we were to go.” And Mr. So-and-So had spoken 
with the voice of the Regiment. 


The Rifle Brigade lost their Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hoskyns, on Saturday afternoon. 
He was on the sea-dyke, just north of the causeway 
leading from the main quay, discussing with the Com- 
mander of the Tank battalion—halfadozen tanks 
remained in action—the taking up of a new position. 
Some of his men were in trenches on the nearby dunes. 
The dunes were under fire, and the causeway was under 
fire. It was desired that the tanks should cover the 
causeway, but it was difficult to find suitable positions 
for them. They would be on a forward slope. There 
was continuous shelling during the discussion, and before 
it was concluded Colonel Hoskyns was fatally wounded. 

It was decided that the remaining tanks should try to 
break out along the beach and make contact with the 
French at Gravelines. In the confined area about the 
docks, in streets impeded by the wreck of houses, by 
burning trucks and deserted lorries, they could serve no 
purpose but to give the German guns another target. 
They made the attempt. 

There was much confusion on the dunes and the 
beach, There were bewildered refugees, in hiding or 
flocking idly to and fro. German advance guards were 
filtering towards the sea. Some men of the Rifle Brigade, 
cut off from Calais, had been ordered to make for 
Gravelines. An attempt was made, with the help of a 
couple of light tanks, to establish blocks and pass them 
through. There were ragged and desultory skirmishes 
along the beach. 


At nightfall, as on the previous day, the German 
attack died down, but the diminished garrison could not 
afford to rest. In such intricate close contact with the 
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enemy they had to maintain a constant watch and 
continuous patrols. In the ruined forts, over broken 
walls, in a hot still air that smelt of burning, in a silence 
troubled by the nightingales—as they had troubled the 
first foreboding night—our men watched and waited for 
the last attack. They were encouraged by the personal 
example of the Brigadier, who, during the evening, made 
a tour of his whole position. 


vil. Sunday the Twenty-sixth 


AT HALF AN HOUR before midnight of Saturday 
the Government sent by boat, or ordered to be sent, 
another message to Nicholson: “ Every ‘hour you 
continue to exist is of greatest help to B.E.P. Government 
has therefore decided you must continue to fight. Have 
greatest possible admiration for your splendid stand.” 
Now at last the true significance of the defence of Calais 
is clearly seen. The little army in the smouldering 
streets—weary to the last pitch of endurance, counting 
like a miser its remaining cartridges—must fight til] the 
very end because an army of nearly ten divisions is in 
equal peril, and the life of that greater army has become 
the Riflemen’s charge. This is the classica] appeal for 
heroism. In the valorous deeds of all history, this is the 
pattern of the greatest fame: that a few men hold the 
pass, and by their self-sacrifice the many live. There, you 
will say, is the true reason why the Riflemen, and the 
fragments of the other regiments that supported them, 
fought for yet another day—the worst of all—with 
undiminished hearts. This was the cause that gave them 
strength. : 
Indeed it might have done, if they had heard of it. 
But it is doubtful if Nicholson ever received that last 
injunction, Certainly the men knew nothing of it. 
Calais, on the morning of Sunday the Twenty-sixth of 
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May, was not a place in which a General could assemble 
his troops, explain the purpose of his action, and exhort 
them to stiffen their sinews. He had to rely on their 
native quality, and that was the determining factor that 
held the town till night fell, and its ruined streets were 
lighted by the flame of burning houses, y 
Early on Sunday morning the 6oth were holding their 
line on the inner perimeter from the western ramparts of 
Fort Risban, outside the west wall of the Citadel, and on 
the north side of the Bassin de Batellerie to the Bassin 
Carnot. But their defensive posts were known to the 
enemy, and all had suffered in the bombardment. The 
Rifle Brigade continued their line in front of the Bassin | 
Carnot to the Porte de Gravelines, and northward along 
the old ramparts toward the Bassin des Chasses and the 
dunes. 


The Answer is “ No” 


At about eight o’clock a flag of truce was passed 
through the British lines, and a demand was made to 
Nicholson that he immediately surrender. This idle 
request was not attended by much dignity. The German 
officer who brought the demand was a little unimpressive 
man, his eyes bandaged with a very dirty handkerchief. 
He was introduced by a stout untidy person in the 
uniform of a Belgian officer, and escorted by two grinning 
Riflemen who exchanged improper jokes across his head. 
He was taken to the Citadel, where he saw the Brigadier. 
Nicholson’s refusal was curt. ‘“* The answer is No,” 
he said. 

At the same time the situation was summarised by the 
Vice-Admiral at Dover. The Germans, he wrote, now 
held the greater part of Calais-Nord. Quays and 
harbour, as well as being shelled, were under machine-gun 
fire. Most of our troops were in the neighbourhood of 
the Citadel and the Avant-Port. They were short of food 
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and water, and very weary. But the enemy too was tired. 
It would be very difficult to land stores or guns. In the 
neighbourhood of Fort Risban there were French troops 
in considerable numbers—they were fugitives from 
some other battle area—but they were wholly dis- 
organised, and taking no part in the action. 


It was impossible, of course, to obtain a picture true 
in every detail, and all through the battle there were cases 
of officers and men who, misled by what was happening 
in their own or a neighbouring sector, formed wrong im- 
pressions of the whole. The Admiral’s information was 
doubly at fault : most of the inner perimeter was still held, 
and the weariness of the enemy was not an operative factor, 
for he was continually being refreshed by new troops. 


At nine o’clock the general bombardment began again ; 
and now the German artillery was reinforced from the 
air, The dive-bombers came. From ten o’clock, or a 
little before, there was almost incessant low-level 
bombing till some time in the afternoon, and the damage 
it did was enormous. The bombers came in nearly 
continuous relay to attack the inner town, the Citadel, 
and the docks. Fora long time there were always three 
squadrons of the enemy overhead: one squadron 
bombing, another circling and waiting to attack, the 
third returning for more bomb-loads. New fires broke 
out, and our defensive positions fell in ruins. The 
nartow streets were filled with the debris of shattered 
houses. Someone in the harbour area saw a Major of 
the 6oth—wounded in throat and hand—and the 
Regimental Sergeant-Major zealously Bren-gunning the 
bombers: Bren guns were almost our only defence 
against the Luftwaffe, and they, no matter how valiantly 
used, were insufficient. 

Someone else remembers having seen a despatch-rider, 
on a motor-bicycle, going towards the Citadel in the 
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heaviest hour of the bombardment. He remembers a 
wireless-telephone operator using his set in a truck as 
full of holes as a colander. ‘The air bombardment did not 
drive the defence underground, did not defeat it. The 
enemy had to send in his infantry and tanks and mortars. 

When the bombers had done their share, the enemy 
used his medium tanks for close fighting. ‘They served 
as pivots or moving forts in his attack. The defence was 
much handicapped by lack of demolition material. A 
Naval demolition party came ashore and in circumstances 
of the greatest difficulty prepared certain bridges for 
destruction. But they do not seem to have been blown. 
Nor were the moats and canals a sufficient defence against 
the German infantry, who plunged in and swam across. 

Two Riflemen of the Goth were at the upper window 
of a house. Three hundred yards in front of them was 
the railway-line with a deserted passenger-train standing 
on it. They could see some forty or fifty German 
soldiers coming up the line under cover of the train. 
They were bringing up a trench-mortar. A position for 
the mortar had already been prepared, but to reach it the 
Germans had to leave the cover of the train and cross a 
twenty-yards gap. The Riflemen were both marksmen, 
former competitors at Bisley. It took the Germans an 
hour and a half to get their mortar into action, and in 
those ninety minutes the two Riflemen killed fourteen. 

They left their window just in time: the first shell 
from the mortar went straight through it. 

The Royal Navy was playing a gallant part in the 
defence. All morning the indefatigable pair of destroyers 
had been shelling the German batteries, and now, as the 
fighting pressed close to the harbour, Naval officers who 
had come ashore to ferry wounded out of the town 
would muster a handful of soldiers, drivers and the like, 
and lead them on some desperate small sortie. Of the 
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short hundred of Royal Marines who had come into the 
town, a detachment was guarding the main gate of the 
Citadel, the remainder were in the line with the 6oth. 

On this Sunday morning the Company of Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles, which till then had held its position at 
Sangatte, forced its way into Fort Risban. From the 
very beginning the companies of this gallant Territorial 
battalion had been widely dispersed, and their eager 
patrols had suffered heavily. Some were now fighting 
with the Goth, but a detachment west of Carriére seems 
to have been isolated in the earlier phase of the battle, 
and must have been overwhelmed by Saturday morning. 
Another company had established a forward position 
several miles to the east of Calais, and then, after fighting 
hard on Friday on the outskirts of the town, had fallen 
back to the Rifle Brigade’s share of the inner perimeter. 
And now the Germans had driven right through this 
area to the docks. 

By now the whole force was desperately short of 
ammunition, but the Rifle Brigade must have been 
bankrupt quite. They, because of their unloaded ship, 
were ill-provided from the beginning. Their strong 
points were blown to pieces, and there were no other 
positions they could hold. Tanks were advancing, 
German machine-gunners were enfilading the streets. By 
four o’clock the enemy had overpowered what was left 
of the Rifle Brigade, and occupied all the harbour area, _ 

The Citadel, where the Brigadier had his headquarters, 
was still held by French troops. It had been very heavily 
bombed and shelled, and the French had stood up well 
against these attacks. They were defeated by a sudden 
infantry assault. 

The Brigadier was in the bastion in the north-western 
corner of the fort. The bastion was guarded by clerks, 
signallers, and some forty unattached soldiers. At about 
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five o’clock the Guard Commander came down and said, 
** The Germans are in the Citadel.”” Nicholson ran out, 
followed by two or three other officers, and on top of the 
bastion met German infantry with light automatics, and 
hand-grenades ready to throw. He was trapped. 


The Last Stand 

The fall of the Citadel made Fort Risban untenable, 
and the right Company of the Goth, and the Sangatte 
Company of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, had to retire, under 
heavy flanking fire and by way of the bridge across the 
lock-gates, into the town. The Courgain, the fishing 
village that is the oldest part of Calais, lies embedded in 
the old town as the old town lies in the new. And 
round the Courgain the remnant defenders established a 
new perimeter, which they held till darkness came, at nine 
o’clock or thereabouts. New road-blocks were made, 
with deserted trucks or anything that came to hand, but 
they could not be defended. The Riflemen had practically 
no ammunition left—five rounds apiece, perhaps—and 
there was no ammunition for their anti-tank rifles. The 
houses among which they tried to make a stand were in 
ruins or on fire. 

The advancing German infantry, to show their posi- 
tions to their artillery and supporting troops, were firing 
white flares. The Riflemen in the Courgain saw in the 
darkness the rockets coming nearer and nearer. Here 
was one and there another, till they were lighting = sky 
from all sides. ~ 

This final stand was not only hopeless, but enna 
material value. The survivors could not long defend the 
Courgain, nor from it keep open the port of Calais. So 
in the darkness they were ordered to separate into small 
parties, and look for hiding-places in the ruins of the town, 
from which they might later make their way through the 
German lines. But so many fires were burning that the 
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night was robbed of real darkness, and escape impossible. 
The Germans were very numerous, and they seemed to 
be everywhere. 

An hour or two before darkness a party of Riflemen, 
separated from the main body, had been surrounded and 
were given their last order: Every man for himself. 
** That,” said one of them, ‘‘ was the worst order I ever 
ha d.”’ ° 

He went into a timber-yard, hoping to get from there 
to the docks, but two wounded men told him that the 
road was covered by machine-guns and an anti-tank rifle. 
There were three or four other Riflemen in the timber- 
yard, but none of them had any ammunition. Then the 
German equivalent of a Bren-carrier came in, followed by 
a dozen infantrymen, and they surrendered. 

They were marched away to join other prisoners in a 
square in the outer town. All their equipment but 
respirator and steel-helmet was taken from them. They 
were covered by machine-guns and automatic-rifles, and 
made to stand with their hands up for nearly an hour. 
They had to clasp their hands across their heads to take 
the strain off their arms. 

When they had been permitted to stand easy, one of their 
officers asked if they were allowed to smoke. The Ger- 
mans’ reply was that officers might smoke, but not the men. 

They appeared to be surprised when the senior British 
officer rejected this privilege. 


1X. Monday the Twenty-seventh 


VERY EARLY in the morning of Monday the 27th 
some Army Co-operation planes appeared overhead, and 
were met by German anti-aircraft fire. They circled the 
town, and dropped packages of food and ammunition. 
But they had come too late, and the supplies fell into 
alien hands. 


— 


~—~e 
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The Germans had collected a good many prisoners and 
were conducting them through the town. They marched 
along a railway on which there was a stationary train full 
of dead horses. A German battery had shelled it, and 
the horses were already stinking. 

The town, the ruins of the town, were quiet now, 
except for the occasional burst of a mortar shell or the 
brief chatter of a machine-gun, as the ultimate little 
groups of Riflemen, still maintaining their hopeless 
resistance, were silenced at last. Air reconnaissance at 
noon could find no British troops in the town. The 
defence of Calais had come to an end. 

But on the outermost end of the northern breakwater 
about fifty men were hiding. While the tide was low 
they hid among the green and slimy piers of the break- 
water, and as the tide rose they climbed a little higher. 
One of them, when darkness came, flashed seaward with 
an electric torch an S.O.S. The Navy sent a boat ashore, 
and took off forty-seven men. The Naval landing-party 
returned to look for more survivors, but met only the 
challenge of German sentries, and German machine- 
gun fire. 

Less than a week had elapsed since the 30th Brigade 
and the battalion of the Royal Tank Regiment had 
received, in England, their orders to go oversea. In these 
few days the four battalions had been destroyed, but also 
destroyed was the German hope of reaching Dunkirk in 
time to cut our Army’s road to the coast, to England, and 
to renaissance. The sacrifice had not been in vain. 

It does not seem that any attempt to reinforce the 
garrison would have been justified. The German attack 
was delivered with such strength and speed that, by the 
time reinforcements were ready, a major operation would 
have been necessary to put them ashore. And as deterior- 
ation of our position at Calais coincided with the general 
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deterioration of our military affairs, this manifestly could 
not have been undertaken. Nor was Calais, in its isola- 
tion, strategically worth such an effort. 

That the defence was characterised by fortitude and a 
soldierly spirit of the highest order is very clear. The 
gatrison numbered at the most some three thousand 
English soldiers, and about eight hundred French. The 
outer perimeter, which had been manned by two batta- 
lions and part of a third, was about eight miles long. 
The men were short of food and water and ammunition. 
They were, before the end, most agonisingly short of 
sleep. And against them was employed the whole 
strength of at least two Panzer divisions : probably more. 

There was a Chaplain who organised the evacuation of 
wounded, and whose gallantry under fire, whose effi- 
ciency in confusion, are praised by all who saw him at 
his work. But the gallantry, the stubborn energy, the 
coolness under fire of many a platoon commanded by a 
junior officer, of isolated sections under a Corporal or a 
Sergeant, who fought in tumbling houses or held a 
barricaded road till the last of their strength was gone, 
their last round fired, were seen by none save themselves 
and the enemy: their virtue cannot be localised with a 
name and a regimental number, and perhaps it need not 
be, for it must have been general. One of the forty- 
seven men who escaped from the breakwater said wonder- 
ingly, “‘ No one seems to have come back who can tell 
about the actual fighting in the town itself.’? That is 
their just and appraising tribute: they fought to the end. 

It is a tale of defeat, but when defeat is characterised 
by valour of a certain pitch and quality, its memory may 
outlast a tale of victory. And like the Burghers who 
came with ropes about their necks, to offer their lives 
that a whole people might be spared, the men who 
fought at Calais, and helped to save a British army, 
wil] surely be remembered. 
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was a glorious episode in a wider campaign. 
The full story of this campaign, and of 
the British army which the defenders of 
Calais helped to save, will be found in 
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By IAN HAY 


Published by His Majesty's 
Stationery Office at 6d. net 


To be purchased from His Majesty’s Stationery Office at York House, . 

Kingsway, London, W.C.2: 120, George Strect, Edinburgh 2; 39-41, 

King Street, Manchester 2; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Carditf; 80, 
Chichester Strect, Belfast ; or through any bookseller. 
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Soldiers on a foreign shore 

In sight of home we fought, we died. 
The flames of Calais flashed our last 
Message across the sundering tide — 
‘Tell them at home their English lads 
Fought well, sleep well, side by side.” 


c.D.L. 


